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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Mojo or Moxo are a numerous people of Bolivia who 
were christianized at an early date, when all the interior regions 
of that section were considered proviridas del Peru. The Jesuits, 
who were the only colonizers, had in 1689 about thirty stations 
among the Indios reducidos or natives placed on reservations. 
In 1701 Padre Pedro Marban published his Mojo grammar, or 
Arte de la leiigua tnoxa, and appended to it his rather extensive 
vocabulary of the same language, first the Spanish-Mojo, fol- 
lowed by the Mojo-Spanish, the doctrine of the holy sacrament 
and other portions of the Catholic ritual. The whole has just 
been republished in a facsimile edition by Dr. Julius Platzmann, 
of Leipzig, in his customary careful manner, under the title "Arte 
de la lengua Moxa con su vocabulario y cathecismo, compuesto 
por Julio Platzmann. Edicion facsimilar, in 16mo. Leipzig. 
B. G. Teubner, 1894." The volume contains 664 4- 203 pages. 

J. J. von Tschudi, in his Organismus der Khetshua-Sprache 
1884, page 29, gives us the following particulars about the Mojo 
language and the people by whom it is spoken. The Mojo at 
present inhabit an area of about three hundred and sixty square 
leagues, situated in the eastern Bolivian province of Beni, which 
comprises the sections of Mamor^ y Pampas and It6manes y 
Bd.-ure. The principal dialects spoken there are the Moja, the 
Itoname, and the Ba-ure, the two last named being confined to 
the section on Madeira river named after these tribes. Their 
country lies between 12° 13' and 17° south latitude and 46° and 
51° west longitude. The whole population probably does not ex- 
ceed 25,000 souls. Moja is still spoken in the villages of Loreto, 
Trinidad, San Xavier, and San Ignacio. The work of christian- 
izing the Mojo as well as the Chiquito tribes was begun by the 
Jesuits in the latter part of the seventeenth century ; the former 
were settled in fifteen agricultural missions, where they were 
held under severe rule. The Maipure Indians of the Upper 
Orinoco are most nearly related to the Mojo in language, though 
there is no tradition of the early separation of these groups. 

A. S. Gatschet. 
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Illiteracy in the United States. — The figures relating to 
illiteracy in the United States have recently been given to the 
public through the Abstract of the Eleventh Census. 

The following comparative statement will show the number 
of persons in the United States ten years of age and over, num- 
ber and per cent, of illiterates, with their nativity, 1880 and 
1890: 



Population Ten Years of Age and Over in the United States, Number and 
Per Cent, of Illiterates, with Their General Nativity, 1880, 1890. 



Classification. 


1890. 


1880. 


Population ten years of age and over 


47,413,559 

6,324,702 

13.3 

41,931,074 
3,212,574 

7.7 

33,144,187 

2,0&5,003 

6.2 

8,786,887 

1,147,571 

13.1 

5,482,485 

3,112,128 

56.8 


36,761,607 

6;239,958 

17.0 

32,160,400 

3,019,080 

94 


Illiterates 


Percent, of illiterates , 

White population ten years of age and over. 

Illiterates 


Percent, of illiterates 


Native white population ten years of age and 
over 


25,785,789 

2,265,460 

8.7 

6,374,611 

763,620 

12 


Illiterates 


Per cent, of illiterates . . 

Foreign white population ten years of age and 
over ; 


Illiterates 


Per cent, of illiterates 


Colored population* ten years of age and over. . 
Illiterates 


4,601,207 

3,220,878 

70 


Per cent, of illiterates 







It will be seen from the statement above that the greatest 
increase in the population ten years of age and over has been 
among the native whites, and the percentage of illiterates has 
decreased 2.5 per cent. 

While the increase in the foreign white population ten years 
of age and over has been about five millions less than the in- 
crease in the native white population, the per cent, of illiteracy 
has increased 1.1 per cent, in the decade. 

There is a decrease of 18.2 per cent, in illiteracy among the 

* Persons of N^ro descent, Chinese, Japanese, and civilized Indians. 
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colored population in the United States ten years of age and 
over, which is greatest (15.1 per cent.) in the South Atlantic 
division. 

In the western division the illiterates among the colored pop- 
ulation have increased 8.3 per cent. This increase is probably 
brought about by including a number of Indians in these 
States. 

Later returns from the Census Office will give statistics of illit- 
eracy more in detail and will show the condition of what may 
be termed confirmed and unconfirmed illiterates. Unconfirmed 
illiterates are those between the ages of ten and twenty-one years 
of age, presumably within the reach of the educator, and con- 
firmed illiterates are those beyond the school age, and who will 
probably not change their condition. 

J. H. Blodgett. 



The de Laincel Explorations: — The following is an abstract 
of a report of the recent exploration conducted with the funds 
appropriated by Mr. de Laincel for linguistic and paleographic 
research : 

The field of operation during 1893 and 1894 has been Southern 
Mexico. The work has been carried on under the direction of 
the late Dr. Hilborne T. Cresson, of Philadelphia. Valuable re- 
sults have been obtained in the states of Tabasco, Chiapas, and 
Tamaulipas. Dr. Seler's report of extensive ruined structures 
around the headwaters of the Rio Panuco has been confirmed. 
The ruins of Teotihuacan, Cholula, and Mitla were visited. 
While at the City of Mexico a careful examination of the center 
slab of the so-called " cross group " from Palenque was made in 
conjunction with Dr. Max Biichner, of Munich, now traveling 
in Mexico. Dr. Cresson returned north early in the season, and 
it was the intention to have the work continued in Huasteca 
during the hot months by residents acting under his direction 
but his recent sudden death in New York city has;doubtless 
made a radical change in the plans. 

A. S. Gatschet. 



Augustus Schultze, D. D., president of the Moravian College 
at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1889 first attempted the com- 
pilation of a brief grammar and vocabulary of the Eskimo 
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dialect spoken on Kuskokwim river, Alaska. This has now 
been augmented by new material obtained by the Rev. John 
Kilbuck and others working in that field, and republished 
as a " grammar and vocabulary " at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
1894, covering seventy pages. The vocabulary is Eskimo-English 
and English-Eskimo ; some hymns and colloquial phrases are 
added to the volume. The words of the vocabulary are partly 
syllabicated, and the alphabet used is a scientific one. A dual 
exists in the noun as well as in the adjective, pronoun, and verb. 
The numeral system is quinary-vigesimal. There are two con- 
jugations of the verb, the one with suffixes and the other with- 
out suffixes. They correspond in a general sense to our transitive 
and intransitive verbs. Schuitze's terminology of the verbal 
forms should be more precise, and instead of prepositions he 
should call the- particles in question " postpositions." The work 
is so short that it can hardly be called anything else but a com- 
pendium; but the linguistic data are substantially correct. 

A. S. Gatschet. 



The Hemenway Collections. — The extensive collection of 
archeological specimens taken from the pueblo ruins of the 
Salado and Gila valleys, southern Arizona, and at Zuni, New 
Mexico, by the Hemenway Archeological Expedition under the 
direction of Mr. P. H. Gushing, as well as the valuable collec- 
tions made principally at Tusayan by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, the 
present director of the Hemenway investigations, have been de- 
posited in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge. While this 
deposit is regarded as but a loan, it is not improbable that it 
will ultimately become a gift to the Museum. 

The collections made by Mr. Gushing number some twenty- 
five thousand articles, which since 1887 have been stored at 
Salem. The action of the trustees of the estate of the late Mrs. 
Hemenway in making these splendid collections accessible to 
students is highly commendable. 

Most of the many interesting and valuable articles illustrative 
mainly of modern Tusayan life, collected by Dr. Fewkes, have 
for some time been exhibited in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington. These also have been transferred to Cambridge. 

F. W. Hodge. 



